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THE  BETRAYAL  OF  JOHN  HUSS 

(Hubs  is  Burned  as  a Heretic  after  Being  Promised  Protection) 

From  a 'painting  by  the  German  artist,  C.  F,  Lessing 

By  the  victory  at  Sempach  the  Swiss  once  more  made 
sure  their  own  freedom.  They  could  not,  however,  free 
the  rest  of  southern  Germany.  The  cities  there  grad- 
ually succumbed  to  the  power  of  the  nobility.  One  tragic 
evidence  of  their  weakness  was  the  martyrdom  of  the  great 
religious  reformer  John  Huss.  A new  emperor,  Sigismund, 
had  made  peace  with  the  Church  and  called  a great  council 
of  notables  at  Constance  on  the  border  of  Switzerland.  This 
council  was  intended  to  settle  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Church 
and  also  of  the  common  folk  of  Germany.  A very  large  num- 
ber of  the  latter  were  beginning  to  accept  the  doctrines  of 
Huss,  a learned  Bohemian  churchman,  head  of  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Prague.  Huss  preached  that  the  Church  had  be- 
come corrupt  and  fallen  into  many  errors  which  must  be  re- 
formed. The  Emperor  Sigismund  promised  Huss  to  protect 
him  if  he  would  come  to  Constance  to  explain  his  views  to  the 
churchmen  there.  Huss  came,  and  was  seized  and  imprisoned 
as  a heretic,  and  burned  to  death.  His  martyrdom  caused  a 
tremendous  civil  war  which  raged  for  years  in  eastern  Ger- 
many, chiefly  in  Bohemia.  But  the  Hussites,  as  his  peasant 
followers  were  called,  were  finally  crushed  by  the  armies  of 
the  nobles. 

Our  picture  shows  Huss  led  forth  to  execution.  The 
heretic’s  condemnation  cap  of  dancing  devils  has  been  placed 
upon  his  brow;  and  he  wears  the  long  robe  of  penance  in 
which  the  churchmen  wrapped  their  helpless  victims. 
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BERLIN  BECOMES  THE  HOHENZOLLERN 
CAPITAL 


(Frederick  of  Hohenzollern’s  First  Welcome  by  the  Citizens  of  Berlin) 

Painted  by  the  Prussian  artist,  Julius  Schrader,  in  1875 


IN  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  began  the  rise  of 
that  Hohenzollern  family  who  now  hold  the  throne  of 
Prussia  and  of  Germany.  They  were  originally  a south 
German  family,  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  other  imperial 
house,  the  Hapsburgs;  but  in  Sigismund ’s  reign  they  were 
transplanted  to  northern  Germany,  to  Berlin., 

Berlin  had  been  originally  an  old  Sclavic  fortress, 
“Brannebor,”  defending  the  border  between  Saxons  and 
Sclavs ; but  in  the  year  1411  the  Sclavs  had  long  been  driven 
back  into  Poland,  and  Berlin  was  a German  city,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  Now  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  was  always  in  want  of  money,  and  his  friend 
Frederick  of  Hohenzollern  had  money.  So  Sigismund  in 
1411  pawned  to  Frederick  the  whole  province  of  Branden- 
burg. Four  years  later  Sigismund,  needing  money  as  badly 
as  before,  sold  Brandenburg  outright  to  Frederick  for  400,- 
000  florins  of  gold;  and  the  Hohenzollern  became  Freder- 
ick I,  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

The  burghers  of  Berlin  accepted  the  transfer  of  authority 
gladly.  Frederick  had  been  ruling  them  for  four  years  and 
had  proven  both  his  justice  and  his  moderation.  So  in  solemn 
ceremonial,  in  1415,  the  mayor  and  councillors  of  Berlin  made 
to  their  first  Hohenzollern  lord  the  vow  of  allegiance  which 
has  been  Avell  kept  for  five  hundred  years. 
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THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING 

(Gutenberg  Reading  the  First  Sheet  fron  His  Press) 

After  the  painting  by  C.  Reichert,  of  Dresden 

WHILE  kings  and  churchmen  were  thus  scheming  and 
warring  in  a futile  antagonism,  civilization  was  slowly 
advancing.  Not  from  the  nobility  but  from  the  men 
of  the  cities,  came  the  main  impulse  of  advance.  The  pa- 
tiently toiling  manufacturers,  the  eagerly  thinking  trades- 
men, these  were  the  inventors,  the  explorers,  the  discoverers, 
who  created  our  modern  world.  Probably  the  one  most  im- 
portant single  step  in  mediaeval  progress  was  the  invention 
of  printing.  This,  like  most  of  man’s  great  achievements, 
was  not  a sudden  inspiration  sprung  complete  from  the  mind 
of  one  individual.  Many  men  contributed  to  it,  an  idea  here, 
a suggestion  there,  a practical  device  adapted  some  where 
else.  Yet  the  main  credit  is  to  be  given  to  John  Gutenberg 
of  Mainz  who,  with  his  partner  John  Fust,  and  an  assistant, 
Peter  Schoeffer,  completed  a printing  press  and  printed  sheets 
from  movable  type  at  Mainz  about  1440  or  1450.  Our  pic- 
ture shows  them  in  this  first  moment  of  their  triumph. 

Their  labors,  however,  were  slow  and  costly.  Repeated 
disappointments  faced  them,  so  that  the  first  completed  vol- 
ume, a Latin  prayer-book,  was  not  issued  until  1457.  By 
that  time  Gutenberg  had  left  the  partnership,  and  it  was 
Fust  who  sold  the  books.  They  cost  only  about  one-tenth  the 
price  of  the  old  hand-written  books,  and  Fust  was  believed  to 
be  a magician  creating  his  books  by  magic,  since  he  had  so 
many  to  sell  and  they  were  all  so  perfect  and  so  alike. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MAXIMILIAN 

(The  Young  Heir  to  the  Empire  Narrowly  Escapes  Death  by  a Fall 
in  the  Alps) 

From  the  historical  series  by  G,  Adolf  Closs,  of  Stuttgart 


During  the  fifteenth  century  one  duke  of  Austria  after 
another  was  selected  Emperor  until  the  headship  of 
the  empire  came  to  be  regarded  as  hereditary  in  the 
Hapsburg  family.  Most  notable  of  these  early  Hapsburg 
emperors  was  Maximilian  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1493. 
He  was  a big,  dashing,  daring,  fine  gentleman  who  lived 
through  a most  adventurous  career.  But  his  rule  was  always 
that  of  a gallant  reckless  noble,  never  that  of  a thoughtful 
and  far-seeing  king.  His  reign  is  often  said  to  have  closed 
the  wild  “Middle  Ages”:  and  he  himself  has  been  called 
“the  last  of  the  knights.” 

His  people  were  devoted  to  him.  His  father  had  been  a 
feeble,  incompetent  ruler,  so  that  even  during  Max’s  boy- 
hood the  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  turned  anxiously  upon 
him  in  hopes  that  he  would  prove  an  abler  leader.  Once 
when  Max,  as  a mere  lad,  was  chamois  hunting  in  the  moun- 
tains, he  fell  over  a clifi:'  and  clung  all  night  on  a narrow 
ledge.  The  people  in  the  valley  below  saw  him  but  were  help- 
less. Every  one  was  in  despair  and  spent  the  night  in  church 
services  and  earnest  prayer  that  their  young  lord  might  be 
spared.  At  length  a boy  clambered  down  to  him  and  helped 
him  along  a perilous  path  to  safety.  His  people  regarded  his 
escape  as  a miracle. 
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From  the  'painting  by  the  German  artist,  A.  H.  Schram  ' ^ 


Few  romances  in  real  life  can  match  that  of  Maximilian. 
He  himself  wrote  a couple  of  books  describing  in  fanci- 
ful allegory  his  own  adventures.  We  can  not  follow 
all  of  these:  but  the  most  important  and  most  poetic  was 
his  wooing  and  winning  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  greatest 
heiress  of  her  day.  The  death  of  her  father,  Charles  the  Bold 
of  Burgundy,  left  her  in  possession  of  all  his  dominions,  but 
left  her  also  m great  danger,  as  every  powerful  lord  in  Europe 
sought  to  snatch  away  her  domains.  She  and  Max  had  once 
been  betrothed  by  their  fathers  and  then  been  separated. 
Now  in  her  perplexity  Mary  sent  her  ring  as  a message  to  her 
former  wooer.  Max  seized  upon  the  hint  at  once.  He  had 
as  yet  no  army  nor  possessions  of  his  own,  but  he  rode  across 
all  Germany  almost  alone  to  where  Mary  held  her  court  in 
the  city  of  Ghent.  She  welcomed  him  as  our  picture  shows; 
and  they  were  wedded,  and  he  defended  her  boldly  and  ably 
against  all  her  foes.  For  five  years  they  lived  happily  to- 
gether; then  Mary  died.  He  always  declared  that  those  five 
years  witli  Mary  were  the  brightest  of  his  life. 

Thus  ]\raximilian,  or  rather  his  baby  son  by  Mary,  in- 
herited the  broad  Burgundian  territories;  and  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  which  had  become  impoverished,  rose  to  even  more 
than  its  former  wealth  and  power. 
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ARTIST  AND  EMPEROR 

(Durer  Painting  the  Portrait  of  Maximilian) 

Painted  in  1886  by  the  German  artist,  Carl  Jager 

That  wonderful  “Renaissance”  of  art  which  illumined 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  touched  Germany  also. 
The  first  really  great  German  artist  of  whom  we  have 
clear  record  was  Albert  Diirer,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Maximilian.  Diirer ’s  fame  became  such  that  processions  of 
people  used  to  escort  him  from  city  to  city.  Maximilian  ap- 
pointed him  his  court  painter  at  what  was  then  a munificent 
salary,  a hundred  florins  a year.  These  two  great  men  knew 
and  appreciated  each  other;  and  the  emperor  sat  more  than 
once,  as  we  see  him  here,  to  have  his  portrait  painted  by  the 
artist.  Maximilian  was  reputed  to  be  a handsome  man,  but 
he  had  the  large  nose  and  protruding  lip  of  the  Hapsburg 
race,  and  these  And  place  upon  the  artist’s  canvas.  The 
world-worn  and  ageing  emperor  shows  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  youthful  and  delicate,  dream-faced  painter  whose  life 
was  one  of  joy  and  peace. 

Maximilian  employed  Diirer  on  a series  of  remarkable 
designs  typifying  the  emperor’s  career  and  entitled,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  old  Roman  style,  the  “triumph  of  Maximilian.” 
Our  illustration  shows  him  discussing  this  series  with  Diirer, 
while  the  worldly-wise  courtiers  look  on  in  scorn.  Pew  Ger- 
mans had  at  that  time  awakened  to  the  importance  of  art; 
but  the  intellectual  and  versatile  Emperor  valued  every  form 
of  beauty  and  encouraged  artists  liberally. 
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LUTHER  REJECTS  THE  PAPAL  AUTHORITY 

(Luther  Refuses  to  Keep  Silent  at  the  Command  of  Cardinal  Cajetanus, 
the  Papal  Legate) 

From  the  painting  by  the  German  artistj  W.  Lindensckmitt 

WHEN  ]\Iaximilian  died  he  left  the  empire  to  his  grand- 
son, Charles  V,  under  whom  occurred  the  great  move- 
ment known  as  the  Protestant  Reformation.  We  gen- 
erally look  upon  this  Reformation  as  marking  the  transition 
from  mediaeval  to  modern  times.  So,  while  the  Emperor 
Max  was  “the  last  of  the  knights,”  we  sometimes  call 
Charles  V the  first  modern  sovereign. 

The  Reformation  centers  of  course  about  the  remarkable 
figure  of  Luther.  He  was  a young  Saxon  monk  who  set  out 
on  a pilgrimage  to  Rome  full  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 
was  so  shocked  by  the  irreligious  spii’it  he  found  there  that 
he  returned  home  a more  determined  reformer  than  even 
Huss  had  been,  a century  before.  Luther  was  a lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Wittenberg  and  there  in  1517  he  nailed 
upon  the  church  door  his  famous  ninety-five  theses  stating  his 
points  of  disagreement  with  the  Roman  Church. 

An  active  controversy  sprang  up,  and  Luther  was  sum- 
moned to  Augsburg  to  meet  Cardinal  Cajetanus,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pope  in  Germany.  Here  it  was  that  Luther 
definitely  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  saying  that  he 
would  respect  it  “only  when  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
Bible.” 
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LUTHER  DEFIES  THE  EMPEROR’S*  POWER 

(Charles  V at  Worms  Commands  Luther  to  Retract  His  Teachings) 

By  the  noted  historical  painter  of  Berlin,  Anton  von  Werner,  born  1843 


Luther  would  have  received  short  shrift  from  the 
Church  which  he  defied,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ruler  of 
his  home  province,  the  Duke  or  “Elector”  of  Saxony, 
Frederick  the  Wise.  Frederick,  and  afterward  most  of  the 
nobles  of  northern  Germany,  held  that  Luther  was  right. 
The  young  new  Emperor  Charles  V was  called  on  by  the 
Pope  to  condemn  Luther  to  death  as  a heretic ; and  he  would 
have  obeyed  without  giving  the  matter  further  thought  had 
not  Frederick,  the  most  infiuential  man  in  Germany,  insisted 
on  Luther’s  being  heard  in  his  own  defense. 

Thus  came  about  the  famous  “Diet  of  W^orms, ” whereat 
Luther  appeared  before  the  Emperor  and  all  the  notable  men 
of  the  kingdom,  and  explained  his  beliefs.  Charles  had  sent 
Luther  a “safe-conduct”  promising  him  security  at  Worms; 
but  despite  this,  people  remembered  the  fate  of  Huss  before 
a similar  council.  The  common  folk  had  grown  to  regard 
Luther  as  their  special  champion,  and  all  along  the  route 
as  he  journeyed  to  Worms,  they  entreated  him  not  to  trust 
himself  to  the  Emperor.  But  Charles  kept  his  word.  He 
scarcely  listened  to  Luther’s  speeches,  and  when  they  were 
finished,  he  merely  commanded  the  monk  to  retract  his  teach- 
ings or  be  condemned,  but  he  did  leave  Luther  free  to  go 
where  he  would  Tintil  the  time  when  his  safe-conduct  expired. 

Luther  refused  to  withdraw  his  doctrines  at  this  arbitrary 
command.  “Here  I stand,”  he  cried.  “I  cannot  do  other- 
wise! God  help  me!  Amen.” 
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LUTHER  HIDES  FROM  HIS  FOES 

(Luther  Dwells  and  Preaches  Secretly  at  the  Wartburg) 

Painted  in  1884  by  the  German  artist,  Hugo  Vogel 


IT  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have  happened  to 
the  great  Lutheran  movement  if  its  founder  had  been 
martyred  as  Huss  had  been.  The  Emperor  Charles  V 
in  his  old  age  declared  that  this  keeping  of  his  word  with 
Luther  was  the  one  great  mistake  of  his  life.  Yet  when 
Luther  left  Worms  his  death  seemed  assured.  He  was  a 
fugitive  condemned  by  both  Pope  and  Emperor,  an  outlaw 
rejected  by  both  Church  and  State. 

His  friends  saved  him  by  a stratagem.  As  he  journeyed 
homeward  toward  Wittenberg  four  masked  knights  in  armor 
seized  him  and  carried  him  off  a prisoner.  The  rumor  spread 
that  he  was  slain;  but  really  the  knights  were  his  friends, 
who  carried  him  to  a secluded  castle  called  the  Wartburg. 
Here  he  dwelt  in  secret,  disguised  as  a knight,  hearing  a 
sword,  and  letting  his  beard  grow  long.  To  the  trusted  in- 
mates of  the  castle,  however,  he  was  well  known,  and  he 
often  preached  to  them  in  private,  as  we  see  him  here.  Also 
at  this  time  he  translated  the  Gospels  into  Geiman. 

Meanwhile  the  Reformation,  moving  on  without  him, 
moved  recklessly.  Ignorant  men  took  up  the  cause  and 
preached  many  wild  and  extravagant  doctrines.  They  urged 
that  the  reformers  should  undertake  a complete  revolution, 
political  as  well  as  religious. 
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THE  PEASANT  WAR 

(The  Peasantsi  Roused  by  Luther’s  Revolt,  Burst  Into  Hideous 
Extravagances) 

After  a fainting  hy  the  German  artist,  Ludwig  Herterich 


Horrified  at  the  doctrines  which  were  being  argued 
in  his  name,  Luther  came  forth  from  his  secrecy  and 
preached  and  argued  through  all  northern  Germany 
against  the  extremists  who,  he  felt,  had  gone  too  far.  His 
views  or  rather  his  mighty  personality  prevailed ; and  in  north 
Germany  the  Reformation  moved  as  Luther  willed.  It  soon 
became  accepted  hy  every  one,  and  north  Germany  is  still 
“Lutheran”  to-day. 

In  south  Geriiiany,  however,  there  was  a terrible  “peas- 
ants’ war.”  The  people  there  repudiated  all  authority, 
whether  of  Church  or  State,  and  rose  in  mobs  which  soon 
grew  to  be  armies.  They  massacred  such  of  the  nobility  as 
they  could  seize,  or  as  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  Countess 
Westerburg  here  pictured,  they  compelled  their  former  mas- 
ters to  wait  on  them  as  servants.  Finally  all  the  great  lords, 
whether  accepting  Luther’s  doctrines  or  no,  united  in  self- 
defense  to  check  the  mad  outrage  of  these  peasant  mobs. 
The  common  folk  were  defeated.  Over  a hundred  thousand 
of  them  were  slain  in  battle,  and  hideous  deaths  by  torture 
were  inflicted  on  many  who  were  captured.  Thus  the  first 
obvious  result  of  all  these  efforts  at  reform  was  that  men 
were  plunged  into  deeper  and  more  savage  barbarity. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES 

(Charles  V Flees  Suddenly  Over  the  Alps  to  Escape  the  German  Rebels) 

From  the  series  of  historic  'paintings  by  G,  Adolf  CIoss,  of  Stuttgart 


The  Emperor  Charles  V,  who  had  condemned  Luther  at 
Worms,  was  deeply  opposed  to  all  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment in  Germany.  But  Charles  was  ruler  of  Spain 
as  well  as  of  Germany.  He  was  busy  also  in  Italy,  quarreling 
with  the  Pope  and  sacking  Rome.  Hence  Charles  never  had 
much  time  for  Germany.  He  was  always  .just  going  to  sup- 
press the  Reformation,  but  never  got  round  to  it  until  after 
Luther’s  death,  which  occurred  in  15-16,  almost  thirty  years 
after  the  movement  had  begun. 

In  1546  Charles  marched  into  Germany  with  a large  army 
made  up  of  Spaniards,  Italians  and  a few  Germans.  Almost 
all  the  German  dukes  had  joined  the  “Protestant”  Lutherans, 
but  the  dukes  were  quarreling  among  themselves  as  usual, 
and  offered  scarcely  any  opposition  to  Charles.  There  were- 
fines,  confiscations  and  imprisonments.  With  his  foreign  sol- 
diery the  Emperor  for  a moment  held  all  Germany  in  sub- 
jection. Then,  deceived  by  the  ease  of  his  conquest,  he  sent 
some  of  his  Spaniards  home.  At  once  the  very  Germans  whom 
he  had  most  trusted  rose  suddenly  against  him.  Old  and 
gouty  and  suffering  he  fled  across  the  Alps  to  Italy,  carried 
in  a closed  chair  by  the  little  court  of  Spaniards  who  clung 
to  him.  The  Protestants  regained  all  that  they  had  lost. 

Charles,  weary  of  the  falsity  of  life  around  him,  retired  to 
a convent. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS  WAR 

(The  Protestant  Bohemians  Hurl  Their  Catholic  Governors  from  the 
Council  Window; 

From  the  jyainting  by  Vacslav  Brozik,  the  recent  Bohemian  master 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  a more  tolerant  emperor 
persuaded  the  Protestants  and  the  followers  of  the 
older  Church,  who  were  now  called  Catholics,  to  live 
in  harmony.  There  were  fierce  mutterings  of  storm  but  no 
serious  clash  of  arms  arose  for  over  half  a century.  Then  in 
1618  began  the  terrible  religious  conflict  known  as  the 
“Thirty  Years  War.’’  This  plunged  Germany  into  utter 
desolation.  The  land  sank  back  into  the  anarchy  from  which 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  had  rescued  it  more  than  three  centuries 
before.- 

The  Thirty  Years  War  began  in  Bohemia,  which  was  a 
Protestant  province  ruled  by  a Catholic  council  appointed  by^ 
a Catholic  emperor.  This  council  so  exasperated  the  Bo- 
hemians that  a party  of  the  highest  nobility  resolved  to  pun- 
ish its  two  chief  members  according  to  the  ancient  Bohemian 
method.  Forcing  their  way  into  the  council  chamber,  the 
nobles  hurled  their  two  victims  out  of  the  window  leaving 
the  decision  to  Providence  as  to  whether  they  would  be  killed 
or  no.  As  the  plunge  from  the  window  was,  in  this  case, 
eighty  feet,  death  seemed  certain.  Yet  the  victims  escaped, 
though  badly  injured.  They  appealed  to  the  Emperor  for 
help,  and  the  frightful  religious  war  began. 
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Germany — The  Hussite  Wars  6oi 

During  these  times  the  Emperor  Sigismund  was  busy  fighting  the  Turks 
in  Hungary  and  refused  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  rebellion.  When 
finally  he  did  so,  it  was  too  late.  All  Bohemia  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hussites.  Sigismund  led  powerful  forces  to  attack  them,  and  finally  crusades 
against  them  were  preached  all  over  Europe. 

Five  times  crusading  armies  of  Germans  marched  into  Bohemia.  But 
Ziska  proved  himself  a wonderful  general.  Some  rank  him  among  the  great 
military  geniuses  of  the  world.  Though,  perhaps,  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers  would  have  made  them  victorious  under  any  leader.  They 
defeated  every  army  that  confronted  them.  The  name  of  Ziska  became  a 
terror  to  Europe.  He  was  a short,  but  very  heavily  built  man,  bald-headed  and 
with  huge  red  moustaches.  He  was  blind  in  one  eye,  and  after  a while  the 
other  was  shot  out  by  an  arrow ; but  he  still  continued  to  lead  his  followers  to 
victory.  So  constantly  did  he  keep  them  on  the  march  that  even  those  fanatics 
complained.  “Night  and  day  are  alike  to  you,”  they  said,  “but  we  need 
daylight  to  pick  our  footsteps.  ” “You  want  light  he  answered.  “Then 
burn  the  villages ! ” 

They  laid  waste  all  the  German  lands  around  Bohemia.  The  cruelties 
which  the  Church  practised  against  them,  they  returned  with  tenfold  ferocity. 
Both  sexes  and  all  ages  felt  their  vengeance.  They  fought  mainly  with  heavy 
iron  flails,  that  cracked  the  armor  of  their  enemies  like  eggshells.  So  great 
became  the  Germans’  fear  of  them  that  at  last  the  crusading  armies  fled  at  the 
mere  rumor  of  their  approach.  Ziska  died,  but  legend  says  they  made  his  skin 
into  a drum  and  followed  the  leadership  of  that.  Their  victories  continued, 
until  finally  no  army  remained  for  them  to  fight.  A new  council  had  to  be 
called  by  the  unwilling  heads  of  the  Church,  which  granted  almost  all  the 
Hussite  demands  for  reform,  so  far  as  Bohemia  was  concerned.  This  divided 
the  Hussite  warriors  into  factions,  which  would  and  would  not  accept  the 
terms  offered.  They  quarrelled  among  themselves,  turned  their  arms  against 
one  another,  and,  though  left  unassailed  from  without,  were  never  afterivard. 
dangerous  to  the  empire. 

The  death  of  Huss  had  been  most  bloodily  avenged.  But  that  poor 
was  all.  The  civilization  and  culture  that  had  placed  Bohemia  among  the 
foremost  countries  of  Europe  were  almost  totally  extinguished.  The  condition 
of  religious  affairs  throughout  the  Christian  world  remained  as  deplorable  as 
ever.  The  first  effort  at  reform  had  sunk  in  ruin. 


Maximilian  at  Bruges 


Chapter  LIX 


THE  HAPSBURG  EMPERORS  AND  THE  END  OF  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES 

HEN  the  Emperor  Sigismund  died,  in  1437,  he  left  no  son 
to  take  the  throne.  He  had  wedded  his  daughter  to 
the  most  powerful  noble  of  the  empire,  Albert,  Duke 
of  Austria,  and  he  arranged  with  the  electors  that 
Albert  was  to  succeed  him.  So,  by  an  odd  turn  of 
fate,  the  very  machinery  which  Charles  IV.  had  created 
to  fix  his  own  family  securely  upon  the  throne,  now 


established  there  the  Hapsburgs  of  Austria,  the  rivals  whom  he  had 
most  dreaded. 

From  this  date  the  Austrian  Dukes  ruled  over  what  was  left  of 
the  ancient  “ Holy  Roman  Empire  ” until  they  themselves  abolished 
the  faded  anachronism  in  1806.  There  was  no  formal  change.  The 
electors  continued  to  meet  and  go  through  their  office ; but  this  be- 
came a mere  empty  form.  The  election  was  always  given  to  the  heir 
of  the  Hapsburgs. 

The  Hapsburgs  were  not  always  successful  in  their  rule.  Albert  II.  (1437- 
J4.39f  gave  good  promise,  but  he  died  within  two  years  of  his  election,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin  Frederick. 

Prederick  HI.  (1440-1493)  held  the  imperial  throne  for  over  fifty-three 
years,  the  longest  reign  but  one  of  any  German  or  Roman  emperor.  It  took 
him  three  months  to  make  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  empire.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  phlegmatic,  slow,  heavy,  lazy  men  who  have  ever  made  official  duty  a 
nightmare  of  delay  to  the  unfortunate  public.  He  liked  to  think  that  he  was 
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Kmpcror,  and  was  content  to  sit  in  idleness  in  his  Vienna  palace  and  let  hts 
world  revolve  around  him.  He  used  to  write  in  all  sorts  of  places  the  five 
vowels,  A,  E,  I,  O,  U.  Nobody  could  guess  what  he  meant  by  them,  and  he 
would  never  explain.  After  his  death  the  key  was  found  among  his  papers. 
It  was  an  anagram  arranged  in  both  Latin  and  German.*  A rough  English 
form  of  the  Latin  might  be  given  as,  “ Austria,  Emperor  Is,  of  the  Orb  of  the 
Universe” — which  was  not  true,  and  which,  perhaps,  Erederick  would  not  have 
dared  to  say  openly,  but  which  it  flattered  his  vanity  to  boast  in  secret. 

What  growth  there  was  in  the  empire  during  his  reign  was  in  spite  of  him 
and  over  his  lazy  body.  Modern  printing  was  invented  by  Gutenberg  at 
Mainz,  and  the  resulting  increase  of  general  knowledge,  while  not  immediately 
visible,  ultimately  made  reform  in  all  directions  a mere  question  of  time. 

Frederick  was  the  last  of  the  emperors  who  made  the  journey  to  Rome  to 
be  crowned  by  the  popes.  So  low  had  the  imperial  dignity  sunk  in  Italy  that 
in  one  city,  as  Frederick’s  gorgeous  procession  passed,  the  young  men  let  down 
strings  and  hooks  from  the  balconies  and  pulled  up  the  canopy  of  golden  cloth, 
which  was  borne  above  the  Emperor’s  head.  Having  captured  his  canopy,  they 
began,  amid  much  merriment,  angling  for  his  hat.  Frederick,  roused  at  last, 
ably  defended  himself  with  his  staff,  and,  to  avenge  his  insulted  dignity,  had 
the  mischievous  youths  arrested  and  reprimanded  by  the  town  authorities. 

During  his  feeble  reign,  private  wars  once  more  devastated  Germany.  Fred- 
erick himself  invited  thirty  thousand  French  troops  into  the  land  to  attack  the 
Swiss,  who  still  ignored  Austria’s  claim  to  govern  them.  In  1444  sixteen 
hundred  Swiss  met  the  French  army  in  battle  at  St.  Jacob.  Only  sixteen  of 
the  outnumbered  mountaineers  sought  safety  in  flight.  Every  other  man  of  the 
little  body  of  Swiss  peasants  fought  till  his  death  upon  the  battlefield.  They 
saved  their  country,  for  so  terrible  was  the  slaughter  they  inflicted  upon  their 
opponents  that  the  Frenchmen  refused  to  advance  further  into  the  dangerous 
land.  They  turned  aside  and  amused  themselves  for  months  ravaging  southern 
Germany,  until  finally  they  returned  home.  This  was  the  last  effort  of  the 
Hapsburgs  to  reassert  their  empire  over  the  Swiss. 

As  Frederick  grew  older  his  laziness  increased.  He  spent  his  entire  time 
in  religious  devotions  and  in  the  search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone,  which  was 
to  turn  all  metals  into  gold.  He  had  claimed  to  succeed  Sigismund  as  King 
of  Bohemia  and  of  Hungary;  but  each  of  these  lands  refused  him  and  elected 
another  king  instead ; and  each  of  these  kings  in  turn  invaded  Austria  and 
defeated  Frederick.  The  Hungarian  even  drove  him  out  of  his  Austrian 
capital  of  Vienna,  and  attached  much  of  his  possessions  to  Hungary.  So  the 
Emperor  became  for  a time  a homeless  wanderer,  travelling  behind  a yoke  of 
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oxen  from  one  prince’s  domain  to  another,  and  received  everywhere  with  scant 
ceremony  as  an  unwelcome  guest. 

At  last  he  actually  grew  so  lazy  that  it  caused  his  death.  He  would  not 
turn  to  close  doors,  but  kicked  them  shut  from  behind.  In  this  way  he  so 
injured  his  foot  that  it  had  to  be  amputated,  and  he  died. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maximilian  I.  (1493-15 19).  “Max,”  the 
lad’s  mother  had  once  said  to  him,  “if  I thought  you  would  be  an  emperor 
like  your  father,  I would  take  shame  in  being  your  mother.” 

Max  proved  the  very  reverse  of  all  his  father  had  been.  He  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  one  of  Germany’s  great  emperors.  Great  he  certainly  would  have 
been,  had  he  shown  himself  as  shrewd  as  he  was  gallant  and  noble.  But  he 
was  ever  undertaking  more  than  he  had  means  to  accomplish,  nor  did  he  always 
see  just  what  was  the  wisest  thing  to  do,  with  the  result  that  he  occasionally 
got  himself  laughed  at,  much  as  Sigismund  had  done. 

The  reign  of  Maximilian,  which  may  be  counted  as  beginning  in  i486,  when 
he  was  named  to  succeed  his  aged  father,  and  which  lasted  till  1519,  marks  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  “ Kaiser  Max,”  as  his  people  called  him,  was  the  last 
of  the  old-time  knightly  emperors.  He  was  tall  and  handsome,  with  a fine,  strong 
face,  graceful  manner,  and  noble  bearing.  His  gallantry  led  him  often  into 
rashness.  Once  he  stepped  into  a cage  with  some  lions,  and  the  door  becoming 
shut,  had  to  defend  himself  with  a shovel  against  the  brutes  until  help  came. 

At  another  time,  while  he  was  scaling  the  wild  Alpine  cliffs,  chamois 
hunting,  legend  tells  us  that  he  fell  from  a precipice.  A narrow  ledge  caught 
him  half-way  down,  and  he  clung  there  beyond  the  reach  of  help.  The  people, 
seeing  him  from  the  valley  underneath,  knelt  and  prayed  for  the  doomed  hunter; 
and  Max  tossed  them  down  a written  note  ordering  a death  mass  to  be  cele- 
brated for  him  in  their  little  church.  In  the  night,  however,  a peasant  lad 
climbed  to  him  through  a cleft  in  the  rocks  and  led  him  to  safety.  The  boy 
could  never  be  found  afterward ; and  the  people  said  it  must  have  been  an 
angel,  who  came  to  save  the  hope  of  the  empire.  Maximilian,  in  thanks  for  his 
escape,  built  a chapel,  which  still  stands  at  the  summit  of  the  cliff. 

He  is  called  the  “ Last  of  the  Knights  ” ; and  courtly  chronicles  assure  us 
that  no  man  of  his  day  equalled  him  in  the  handling  of  knightly  weapons, 
whether  in  tournament  or  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  experimented  also  with 
the  newly  invented  weapons  of  war,  firearms,  and  was  nearly  blown  to  pieces 
by  his  court  fool,  in  the  interests  of  science.  The  fool  tried  to  put  a burning 
match  to  the  touch- hole  of  a loaded  cannon  while  the  Emperor  stood  at  its 
mouth. 

German  art  was  also  encouraged  by  Maximilian.  The  earliest  of  the 
German  artists.  Albert  Durer,  lived  at  this  time,  and  Maximilian  was  his  friend 
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and  patron,  often  sitting  to  him  for  his  portrait.  Perhaps  this  posing  shmvs  a 
touch  of  vanity.  It  is  certainly  shown  in  the  two  books  which  the  Emperor 
wrote  with  his  own  hand,  describing,  under  a thin  veil  of  fantasy,  his  own 
adventurous  and  romantic  exploits.  He  thought  far  more  of  these  and  of  his 
personal  triumphs  and  failures,  than  he  did  of  his  duties  as  a king. 

In  his  youth  a marriage  was  planned  between  him  and  Mary,  the  heiress  of 
Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands;  but  a political  quarrel  between  their  fathers 
separated  the  young  folks.  P'our  years  later,  Mary,  being  left  an  orphan,  sur- 
rounded by  evil  men,  and  in  danger  of  losing  all  her  inheritance,  sent  her  ring 
to  Maximilian.  He  accepted  the  pledge,  came  to  her  in  Ghent,  and  they  were 
married  there  in  1477. 

He  defeated  her  enemies,  even  battling  for  her  against  the  King  of  France, 
established  her  authority  firmly  in  the  Netherlands,  and  ruled  with  her  there 
for  five  years,  which  he  was  afterward  wont  to  declare  had  been  the  happiest  of 
his  life.  Then  Mary  died,  and  Maximilian  had  endless  trouble  with  her  sub- 
jects, who  were  unwilling  to  accept  his  rule.  Only  after  considerable  fighting 
did  they  finally  allow  him  to  govern,  as  regent  for  his  and  Mary’s  little  son. 
Philip. 

Meanwhile  another  orphan  heiress  was  in  trouble,  Anne  of  Brittany  in 
France.  She,  too,  sent  to  the  knightly  Maximilian,  beseeching  him  to  wed 
and  save  her.  Maximilian  set  out,  but  unfortunately  stumbled  into  a quarrel 
on  the  way.  He  was  seized  by  the  citizens  of  his  town  of  Bruges,  and  held  in 
prison  for  several  months.  Anne  married  another  knight,  the  same  King  of 
France  who  had  persecuted  both  her  and  Mary;  and  Maximilian  had  to  wait 
for  a German  army  to  free  him  from  his  rebellious  Netherlanders. 

All  these  adventures  happened  to  Maximilian  while  his  father  was  still 
Emperor.  The  German  electors  named  the  young  prince  as  next  in  line  for  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  His  first  act,  after  thus  becoming  heir  of  the  empire, 
was  to  attack  the  Hungarians,  driving  them  from  Vienna  and  recovering 
Austria  for  the  aged  Frederick. 

These  various  exploits  led  people  to  expect  great  things  of  Maximilian  when 
he  himself  became  emperor  in  1493.  But  he  lacked  money  to  carry  out  any  of 
his  splendid  plans.  He  was  a powerful  prince  through  his  possession  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  Netherlands ; but  his  nominal  authority  over  distracted  Germany 
added  little  to  his  real  strength ; and  he  was  not  able  to  compete  in  wealth  and 
display  with  the  firmly  seated  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  He  was  always 
extravagant,  always  impecunious,  always  begging  the  German  princes  for  money 
and  armies  with  which  to  conduct  foreign  wars,  and  quarrelling  hotly  with  them 
when  they  refused  him  and  advised  him  to  attend  to  home  affairs  instead. 

It  was  a saying  of  Maximilian  that  the  King  of  France  reigned  over  asses. 
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since  they  would  bear  any  burden  he  put  on  them ; the  King  of  Spain  over 
men,  who  only  obeyed  in  reason;  the  King  of  England  over  angels,  so  faithful 
was  their  service ; but  the  German  Emperor  had  to  rule  over  princes,-  and  they 
followed  him  only  when  they  pleased. 

Poor  Emperor ! He  had  learned  the  feeble  nature  of  his  own  sovereignty 
through  bitter  experience.  Once  when  he  was  warring,  in  alliance  with  the 
French  in  Italy,  his  knights  deserted  him  in  a body,  because  he  ordered  them 
to  join  the  French  in  attacking  a city’s  walls  on-  foot,  and  they  deemed  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  fight  without  their  horses.  The  humiliated  Maximilian 
galloped  away  alone  from  the  allied  camp,  sent  back  angry  word  to  his  army 
that  it  was  disbanded,  and  retired  to  Austria  in  helpless  indignation.  At 
another  time,  failing  to  get  the  troops  he  desired  in  order  to  join  King  Henry 
VII.  of  England  in  attacking  France,  the  Emperor  went  himself  and  served  as 
a soldier  in  the  English  army,  receiving  the  personal  wages  of  a hundred  crowns 
a day. 

From  all  this  you  will  see  that,  while  Maximilian,  considered  individually^ 
was  a fine  and  noble  man,  he  was  not. a capable  and  successful  Emperor.  By 
personal  effort  and  by  fortunate  matrimonial  alliances  he  did  much  for  the 
advantage  of  his  own  family  of  Austria;  but  he  did  little,  if  anything,  for 
Germany. 

The  beginnings  of  modern  constitutional  government  are,  indeed,  traceable 
in  Germany  during  his  reign ; but  those  beginnings  were  generally  established 
only  after  personal  contest  with  the  hot-headed  Emperor.  The  electors  of  the 
time  seem  to  have  been  in  the  main  men  of  public  spirit  and  foresight,  showing 
real  anxiety  for  the  people’s  good.  This  is  especially  true  of  Berthold,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  and  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony.  Berthold  led 
the  electors  in  urging  the  Emperor  to  grant  Germany  a written  constitution. 
“You  are  seeking  to  rob  me  of  my  ancient  rights,’’  thundered  Maximilian — 
though,  perhaps,  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  explain  what  practical  value 
those  rights  had  ever  possessed  for  him.  “ Rather  than  let  you  steal  my 
crown,  I will  tear  it  off  myself,  and  trample  it  under  foot.  ’’ 

Nevertheless  there  were  reforms.  The  empire  was  divided  into  ten 
“circles,”  as  they  were  called,  for  the  administration  of  justice — and  with  the 
vague  hope  of  reducing  the  number  of  its  petty  states,  which  had  now  increased 
to  three  hundred  and  forty.  A regular  postal  service  was  created  under  the 
care  of  the  Count  of  Thurm-and-Taxis,  whose  descendants  grew  enormously 
rich  from  it,  and  retained  something  of  their  office  until  1866.  An  imperial 
court  of  justice  was  established,  and  a regular  system  of  taxation.  But  all 
these  changes  can  scarcely  be  credited  to  the  man  who  asked  for  none  of  them, 
but  only  for  armies,  and  yet  more  armies,  wherewith  to  fight  foreign  battles. 
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The  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  clearly  at  hand.  The  robber  knights  were 
fast  becoming  extinct.  When  Frederick  of  I lohenzollern  aimed  cannon  against 
their  previously  impregnable  towers,  their  doom  was  sealed.  Knighthood  itself 
was  disappearing,  since  men  began  to  fight  everywhere  for  pay,  and  no  longer, 
even  in  theory,  for  high  principles  of  honor.  The  whole  art  of  war  was  being 
revolutionized.  Active  foot  soldiers  with  their  guns,  or  even  with  pikes,  were 
proving  far  more  than  a match  for  heavily  armored,  steel-encumbered  horsemen. 
Men  were  not  yet  equal,  they  are  not  to-day ; but  the  vast  gap  between  noble 
and  peasant  was  rapidly  lessening.  The  middle  classes  held  the  balance  of 
power. 

The  cities  were  become  the  centres  of  most  of  the  wealth  and  much  of  the 
intellect  of  Germany.  The  Hansa  or  league  of  the  Baltic  towns  had  raised 
them  to  the  height  of  their  power.  Their  burgomasters  vied  with  princes  in 
their  opulent  display.  A danger  was,  however,  threatening  their  commercial 
supremacy.  The  discovery  of  America  was  not  only  theoretically  altering  the 
course  of  men’s  thoughts,  it  was  practically  shifting  the  great  paths  of  trade 
from  Germany  and  Italy,  to  England  and  Spain.  The  pocket  of  the  merchant 
was  affected  even  more  than  the  mind  of  the  scholar. 

But  while  new  ideas  were  thus  pulsing  all  around  Maximilian,  he  continued 
thinking  and  battling  about  the  old  ones.  His  last  years  were  mainly  occupied 
with  establishing  the  succession  to  his  throne.  His  son  Philip,  who  had 
inherited  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands  from  his  mother,  Mary,  was  dead. 
Philip  had  married  a Spanish  princess,  and  left  two  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom,  Charles,  not  only  held  his  father’s  possessions,  but  had  succeeded  also 
to  the  Spanish  throne,  which  included  claims  on  much  of  Italy.  It  was  Spain 
which  had  discovered  America,  and  vast  wealth  had  begun  pouring  into  the 
kingdom  from  its  new  domain.  Charles  was  thus  already  the  most  important 
sovereign  of  Europe,  besides  being  heir  to  Maximilian’s  Austrian  dominions. 
The  Emperor  now  sought  to  have  this  powerful  young  grandson  named  also  as 
his  successor  to  the  empire. 

The  prospect  of  being  ruled  by  a monarch  so  potent  as  Charles  would  thus 
become,  roused  the  jealous  fears  of  the  electors.  What  would  happen  to  their 
own  freedom  ? Even  foreign  nations  shared  their  anxiety.  The  Pope  in- 
trigued secretly  against  Charles.  The  King  of  France,  Francis  I.,  realized  the 
dangerous  position  he  would  be  in  if  the  lands  upon  either  side  of  him,  Spain 
and  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  as  well,  were  united  against  him.  He 
openly  offered  himself  as  a rival  candidate  for  the  empire,  reminding  the 
electors  of  the  ancient  union  of  East  and  West  Franks  under  Clovis.  Even 
Henry  VI 1 1,  of  England  began  polishing  up  his  German  ancestry,  to  establish  a 
claim  to  the  honor. 
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The  electors,  heavily  bribed  ujjon  all  sides,  but  not  at  all  deluded,  stubbornly 
resisted  the  Emperor’s  efforts  in  favor  of  Charles;  and  when  Maximilian  died 
in  1519,  they  offered  the  crown  to  the  best  of  their  own  number,  Frederick  the 
Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony.  Frederick’s  electoral  domain,  however,  was  only  a 
small  fragment  of  the  once  mighty  duchy  of  Saxony.  He  knew  how  little  help 
he  could  count  on  from  the  other  princes,  and  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
him  alone  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  empire.  Therefore  he  declined  the 
electors’  offer,  and  urged  them  to  cast  their  votes  for  Charles,  whom  they  could 
at  least  count  as  a German,  not  a foreigner  like  the  other  candidates. 

First,  however,  they  required  from  the  Spanish  king  a written  guarantee 
that  he  would  not  intrude  upon  any  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  Having 
signed  this,  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor,  as  Charles  V.  He  was  a youth  of 
only  nineteen,  but  already  old  in  the  ways  of  the  new  statecraft  monarchs  were 
learning,  the  diplomacy  of  carefully  calculated  falsehood  and  treachery. 

Charles  V.  (15 19-15  5 5)  was  really  far  more  a Spaniard  than  a German. 
He  had  been  reared  in  Spain  or  in  Flanders  by  his  Spanish  mother;  his  father’s 
life  had  been  mainly  French.  So  two  generations  separated  him  from  Maxi- 
milian and  the  German  nation.  Thus  it  unfortunately  came  to  pass  that  a 
sovereign,  who  was  a foreigner  in  all  but  name,  who  knew  little  and  cared  less 
for  German  thought  and  feeling,  sat  upon  the  throne  and  controlled  the  destiny 
of  the  land  during  what  was  to  be  the  most  momentous  epoch  in  its  history. 
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Chapter  LX 

LUTHER  AND  THE  GERMAN  REFORMATION 

come  now  to  the  great  religious  upheaval  of  Germany,  the 
Reformation,  as  it  is  popularly  called ; though  it  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  the  Roman  Church  objects- 
strongly  to  this  name.  Catholics  do  not  deny  that  evil 
men  sometimes  used  the  Church  for  evil  deeds;  but 
they  claim  that  such  crimes  were  corrected  within  the 
Church  itself.  The  Reformation  they  regard  as  being 
mainly  an  unjust  political  movement,  whose  principal 
purpose  was  the  seizure  of  Church  property. 

You  have  seen  that  the  desire  for  religious  reform  had  been  long 
present,  and  growing  ever  stronger  in  the  minds  of  men.  Huss, 
the  Bohemian,  had  died  for  it,  Savonarola  in  Italy  had  also  become 
its  martyr,  as  had  many  another  man  less  famous  in  history.  Now, 
there  came  to  champion  the  cause  Martin  Luther,  a Saxon  monk. 
Whether  because  Luther  was  greater  than  the  others,  or  only  because 
the  times  were  better  suited  to  the  movement,  he  succeeded  where  his 
predecessors  had  failed,  and  established  “ Protestantism  ” through  all  northern 
Europe. 

Luther  was  born  in  1483,  the  son  of  a Saxon  peasant.  His  father,  rising 
somewhat  in  life,  sent  his  son  to  the  university  at  Erfurt.  Here  young  Martin 
became  a monk,  being  deeply  impressed,  and  his  thoughts  directed  toward 
religion,  by  the  death  of  a comrade,  who  was  stricken  down  at  his  side  by  a 
thunderbolt.  The  young  monk  became  a teacher  at  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, in  Saxony.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  on  an  ecclesiastical  mission,  and 
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expressed  horror  at  the  religious  indifference,  and  even  corruption,  which  he 
found  there. 

Returning  to  Wittenberg,  he  began  preaching  against  the  wicked  men  who 
held  high  places  in  the  Church.  In  this  he  was  doing  no  more  than  was  many 
another  sincere  and  earnest  churchman ; but  at  length  one  especial  evil  roused 
Luther  to  more  positive  antagonism.  This  was  the  sale  of  “indulgences,” 
which  was  carried  on  by  various  priests,  claiming  to  hold  authority  from  the 
Pope.  These  indulgences  promised  the  purchaser  release  from  the  hell-flames 
which  otherwise  were  to  punish  his  sins.  The  proviso  was  always  made  that 
he  must  repent  the  sin ; but,  in  spite  of  this,  Luther,  and  many  other  thought- 
ful men,  believed  that  such  purchases  encouraged  people  to  commit  crime,  and 
that  they  lowered  religion  to  the  grossest  depths  of  superstition.  Particularly 
offensive  in  the  matter  was  one  John  Tetzel,  a friar,  who  was  journeying 
through  Saxony  advertising  the  sale  of  these  indulgences  in  a way  to  make  the 
scandal  more  open  and  debasing  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

So,  in  the  year  1517,  while  the  aged  Maximilian  and  his  princes  were 
haggling  over  the  succession  to  the  throne,  Martin  Luther,  looking  into  life 
with  deeper  and  more  earnest  eyes,  drew  up  a list  of  ninety-five  religious  theses, 
or  arguments,  which  he  stood  ready  to  prove.  This  celebrated  document 
attacked  the  teachings  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  many  points,  particularly  on 
the  question  of  indulgences.  That  all  men  might  know  the  points  he  sought 
to  prove,  Luther  tacked  the  theses  upon  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg.  It 
was  no  light  matter  thus  to  brave  the  Church.  This  act  of  Luther  and  this 
date  (October  31,  1517)  are  generally  accepted  as  beginning  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

The  written  words  found  an  instant  echo  everywhere  through  Germany;  a 
thousand  voices  eagerly  upheld  the  monk  of  Wittenberg  in  the  firm  stand  which 
he  had  taken.  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony  became  his  chief  supporter,  and 
when  the  Pope  summoned  Luther  to  Rome  to  be  tried  for  heresy,  Frederick 
insisted  that  “ the  matter  could  be  better  settled  in  Germany.”  So  Luther 
was  summoned  before  the  Diet,  or  council  of  the  princes  at  Augsburg,  to  meet 
the  papal  delegate.  Cardinal  Cajetanus.  He  defended  himself  simply  and 
earnestly,  and  won  many  members  of  the  assembly  to  his  side.  One  of  Maxi- 
milian’s last  speeches  was  an  earnest  request  to  Cajetanus  to  “deal  gently  with 
the  learned  monk.” 

Cajetanus  did  attempt  to  reason  with  Luther,  but  finally  demanded  abruptly 
that  he  recant  all  he  had  said  and  written.  Luther  refused  and,  being  warned 
by  friends,  fled  from  the  city,  leaving  behind  an  appeal  “To  the  Pope,  when 
he  is  better  informed.”  Cajetanus,  in  his  anger,  called  him  a “ German  beast,” 
but  afterward  said,  “ He  is  deep  sighted  and  has  wonderful  ideas.”  Luther 
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said  of  the  Cardinal,  “ He  knows  no  more  of  the  Bible  than  a donkey  does  of 
harp-playing.” 

No  one,  however,  was  willing  to  antagonize  Frederick  of  Saxony,  and  so  no 
positive  steps  were  taken  against  his  young  protdg^.  Luther  went  on  preach- 
ing more  and  more  boldly,  until  at  last,  Maximilian  being  dead  and  Charles 
elected  Emperor,  the  Pope  sent  a positive  notice,  or  papal  “bull,”  as  it  was 
called,  excommunicating  the  heretic  monk. 

Luther,  who  had  till  then  been  seeking  to  establish  his  reforms  within  the 
Church  itself,  now  broke  away  utterly  from  the  ancient  organization  and  defied 
its  chief.  On  December  lo,  1520,  at  the  head  of  a solemn  procession  of  the 
teachers  and  students  of  his  university,  he  threw  the  papal  bull  into  a bon-fire 
prepared  for  it  outside  the  gate  of  Wittenberg.  His  curse  accompanied  it: 
“ Because  thou  hast  assailed  the  holy  one  of  God,  therefore  mayst  thou  be  con- 
sumed in  eternal  fire.”  This  made  reconciliation  impossible;  it  was  the  second 
step  in  the  Reformation. 

The  new  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  came  to  Germany  to  be  crowned,  and  would 
have  condemned  Luther  unheard.  The  matter  seemed  to  him  unimportant, 
only  the  burning  of  another  heretic.  But  Frederick  of  Saxony  once  more  in- 
sisted on  Luther’s  being  heard  in  his  own  defence;  so  Charles  sent  an  imperial 
safe  conduct,  summoning  him  with  portentous  formality  to  the  court  at  Worms. 
Charles  apparently  hoped  that  the  poor  monk  would  be  frightened  into  flight 
or  submission.  Indeed,  most  of  Luther’s  friends  entreated  him  not  to  go  to 
Worms,  reminding  him  of  the  fate  of  Huss. 

The  resolute  reformer  met  their  pleadings  with  his  famous  answer, 
‘‘Though  there  were  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  tiles  on  the  roofs,  yet  would 
I go.”  He  seems  to  have  felt  throughout  that  this  was  not  his  fight,  but  God’s. 

He  defended  himself  boldly  before  the  Emperor,  who  paid  no  heed,  and 
only  demanded  with  cold  severity  that  he  instantly  and  unconditionally  retract 
his  preachings.  It  was  the  supreme  moment.  The  Emperor  had  been  Luther’s 
chief  hope.  To  refuse  his  demand  seemed  to  be  to  rush  upon  the  fate  of  Huss. 
“I  cannot  recognize  any  authority  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,”  cried  Luther. 
And  then  even  more  resolutely:  “I  reiterate  everything  I have  preached  or 
published.  Here  I stand.  I cannot  do  otherwise.  God  help  me ! Amen.” 

The  daring  monk  was  declared  an  outlaw  from  the  empire,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously been  from  the  Church.  The  Emperor  was  even  urged  to  seize  him  at 
once,  despite  the  imperial  safe-conduct.  But  this  Charles  refused  to  do,  saying, 
“ I will  not  blush  like  Sigismund.  ” The  young  Emperor  was  not  yet  hardened 
to  the  ways  of  statecraft.  In  later  life  he  reproached  himself  severely  for  this 
“weakness,”  arguing  that  Luther’s  death  would  have  crushed  the  Reformation 
at  the  start.  Perhaps  at  the  moment,  however,  the  politic  Emperor  saw  that 
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violent  action  would  not  be  wholly  safe.  Frederick  of  Saxony,  impressed  by 
Luther’s  firmness,  walked  by  his  side  as  he  left  the  council,  and  other  nobles 
rose  and  joined  them. 

The  monk  was  hurried  away  and  hidden  in  secret  in  Fh*ederick’s  castle  of 
the  Wartburg.  Here  he  remained  for  a year,  devoting  his  time  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  German  for  the  common  people,  and  preaching  to  the 
inmates  of  the  castle,  who,  to  conceal  his  identity,  addressed  him  as  “ Knight 
George.  ” 

If  you  visit  the  Wartburg  to-day,  you  will  be  shown  an  ink  spot  on  the  wall 
which  Luther  is  said  to  have  made  by  hurling  his  inkstand  at  the  devil,  Luther 
becoming  so  wrought  up  over  his  writing  as  to  imagine  that  the  fiend  himself 
was  in  the  room  seeking  to  thwart  the  work.  The  story,  however,  lacks  all 
historic  foundation. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  reform  went  on  without  its  leader.  Charles  had  left 
Germany  almost  immediately  after  his  coronation,  and  did  not  return  for  several 
years.  He  was  busy  fighting  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  entrusted  his  German 
domain  to  the  enlightened  government  of  Frederick  of  Saxony.  Thus  the 
Reformation  was  allowed  to  move  on  unchecked,  except  by  its  own  excesses. 

Some  princes  joined  the  new  faith  from  earnest  conviction,  others  from 
policy.  The  Church  was  very  rich,  and  a Lutheran  had  good  excuse  for  strip- 
ping the  abbeys  and  convents  of  their  wealth,  and  taking  possession  of  their 
lands.  You  will  remember  that  the  “ Teutonic  Order  ” of  knights  had  con- 
quered Prussia,  and  held  it  as  a dependency  of  the  Church.  Their  Grand 
Master,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  declared  in  favor  of  the  new  religion,  and, 
throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  Rome,  turned  Prussia  into  a principality  of  his 
own,  which  he  made  hereditary  in  his  family. 

The  peasantry,  too,  brought  odium  upon  the  new  cause  by  the  savagery  with 
which  they  embraced  it.  When  Luther  preached  reform,  the  lower  classes 
seem  to  have  understood  him  as  urging  political  as  well  as  religious  changes. 
Cruelly  ground  under  foot,  they  took  up  the  reform  cry  eagerly.  Preachers 
sprang  up  among  them,  who  talked  so  extravagantly  that  the  thoughtful,  mod- 
erate Luther  recoiled  from  their  doctrines  with  horror.  He  could  no  longer 
rest  peacefully  in  his  seclusion,  but  burst  from  it,  despite  the  death  sentence 
that  hung  over  him,  and  began  preaching  openly  against  the  extremists.  His 
great  personal  influence  and  energy  soon  enabled  him  to  put  a stop  to  their 
excesses  in  Saxony,  though  many  of  his  warmest  supporters  violently  reproached 
him  for  what  they  called  his  desertion  of  the  cause. 

In  Southern  Germany,  however,  the  peasantry  were  not  to  be  quieted. 
They  formed  roving  bands  under  the  lead  of  preachers  or  robber  knights  and 
attacked  the  castles  of  the  nobles.  The  lords  were  slain,  the  high-born  ladies 
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compelled  to  act  as  servants  to  their  former  subjects.  “ There  are  no  countesses 
now,”  the  haughty  Countess  of  Westerburg  was  told.  “ If  you  object,  why,  we 
will  be  lords  for  a change,  and  you  the  peasant.” 

These  reckless  bands  became  armies,  and  at  one  time  most  of  Southern 
Germany  was  in  their  possession.  They  committed  frightful  atrocities  upon 
the  unfortunate  prisoners  who  fell  into  their  hands.  It  was  the  frenzied  out- 
burst of  men  who  had  been  trodden  into  brutes,  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the 
terrible  French  Revolution,  only,  as  befitted  its  wilder  times,  it  was  even  more 
unguided,  unrestrained,  and  bestial. 

The  princes,  Lutheran  as  well  as  Catholic,  hastened  to  unite  against  their 
revolted  subjects,  and  the  peasantry  were  defeated  in  several  pitched  battles. 
Over  a hundred  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  they  were  ground  down  into 
a servitude  even  more  wretched  than  before.  The  revolt  was  punished  with 
such  hideous  cruelties  as  made  the  peasants’  own  atrocities  seem  mild. 

Neither  Emperor  nor  Pope  seems  to  have  given  much  thought  to  Germany. 
Each  of  them  had  his  hands  full  in  Italy,  where,  with  France’s  assistance, 
they  were  quarrelling  and  fighting  vehemently.  Charles  did,  however,  arrange 
to  have  his  brother  Ferdinand  appointed  his  viceroy  over  the  empire. 

Ferdinand  had  been  married  to  a princess  of  Hungary,  and  through  her 
inherited  the  crowns  of  both  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Charles,  finding  himself 
fully  occupied  elsewhere,  also  conferred  on  his  brother  most  of  the  family’s 
Austrian  possessions.  So  that  now  Ferdinand  held  almost  all  of  the  modern 
Austrian  empire,  and  was,  even  without  his  brother’s  support,  by  far  the  most 
powerful  of  the  German  princes.  In  fact,  the  house  of  Hapsburg  stood  at  this 
moment  at  the  very  summit  of  its  selfish  power,  holding  some  sort  of  rule  over 
quite  two-thirds  of  civilized  Europe,  with  vague  claims  upon  all  America 
as  well. 

1530  Charles  had  established  his  supremacy  in  Italy  and  agreed  to  a 
peace  and  alliance  with  the  exhausted  Pope.  He  therefore  held  another  great 
Diet  of  the  empire  at  Augsburg,  meaning  to  call  the  Lutherans  to  stern  account 
for  their  dealings  with  the  property  of  the  Church.  The  year  before,  a smaller 
council  presided  over  by  Ferdinand,  had  made  some  laws  interfering  with  the 
Lutherans.  Against  these  they  had  entered  a “protest,”  from  which  they 
were  thereafter  called  Protestants,  the  name  now  given  to  all  Christians  who 
“ protest  ” against  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Church. 

For  presentation  to  Charles’  great  diet  at  Augsburg  the  Protestant  princes 
and  cities  had  their  leading  scholar,  Melancthon,  draw  up  the  famous  document 
called  the  Augsburg  Confession.  It  was  written  with  Luther’s  approval,  and 
stated  in  very  mild  and  scholarly  form  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Lutherans. 
It  has  ever  since  been  accepted  as  the  standard  of  their  Church. 
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Charles  hesitated  before  the  firmness  and  union  of  the  protesting  powers. 
Almost  all  the  cities  of  Germany  had  pledged  themselves  to  the  new  faith,  and 
the  Emperor  had  no  wish  to  plunge  the  land  into  civil  war.  Before  anything 
decisive  was  done,  the  Turks  attacked  the  empire  from  the  east.  Charles, 
perhaps  glad  of  the  excuse,  postponed  the  whole  religious  question,  and  en- 
treated the  aid  of  all  parties  to  repel  the  dangerous  foe.  He  promised  the 
Lutherans  that  no  action  should  be  taken  against  them,  until  a general  council 
of  the  Church,  similar  to  that  of  Constance,  could  be  called. 

The  Turks  were  driven  back,  but  other  foreign  difficulties  arose,  and  the 
Church  council  was  not  convened  until  1545.  When  it  assembled,  the 
Lutherans  refused  to  acknowledge  its  authority.  Both  sides  prepared  for  war. 

Before  hostilities  actually  commenced,  Luther  died  in  1546.  He  had 
married  a nun,  Catharine  Bora,  partly  through  real  affection,  partly  to  em- 
phasize his  rejection  of  the  papal  doctrine  that  priests  could  not  wed,  and  that 
women  performed  a holy  act  in  retiring  into  a nunnery.  He  and  his  wife  lived 
very  happily  together;  he  was  cheerful  and  even  fond  of  jest  in  his  family 
circle,  an  easy  as  well  as  an  earnest  talker.  In  Germany  his  personal  influence 
grew  ever  stronger.  He  was  keen  and  just,  and  remained  a leader  of  his  party. 
His  renown  was  so  high  that  he  was  appealed  to  even  by  princes  to  arbitrate 
their  disputes.  Yet  so  little  had  he  thought  of  worldly  wealth  that  after  his 
death  his  wife  was  compelled  to  work  for  her  bread. 

The  war  which  followed  Luther’s  death  was  almost  farcical.  Frederick  of 
Saxony  had  been  long  dead,  and  the  diplomacy  of  Charles  so  divided  and  con- 
fused the  various  Lutheran  allies  that  only  one  of  them,  Frederick’s  nephew, 
John  of  Saxony,  actually  met  the  Emperor  in  battle.  “ Met,”  however,  is  hardly 
the  word,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  John  was  in  church,  when  the  Emperor  sud- 
denly attacked  his  army  at  Lochau.  John,  slow  and  fat  and  lumbering — he 
had  to  climb  up  on  his  horse  with  a ladder — only  reached  his  army  in  time  to 
see  it  fleeing  across  the  plain,  and,  though  he  defended  himself  bravely,  he  was 
wounded  and  easily  made  prisoner. 

Charles  seemed  now  as  supreme  in  Germany  as  he  had  made  himself  in 
Spain.  His  haughty  Spanish  soldiers  rode  at  will  through  the  land,  insulting  the 
people  with  impunity.  He  used  his  triumph  moderately,  however,  insisting 
on  the  return  of  the  Lutherans  to  the  Church,  but  promising  them  something  of 
the  reforms  they  asked. 

At  the  moment  when  Charles’  lifework  seemed  thus  accomplished,  and  the 
whole  of  his  great  possessions  reduced  securely  within  his  grasp,  defeat  came 
upon  him  like  a thunderbolt  from  a clear  sky.  His  chief  aid  in  Germany  had 
been  Maurice,  duke  of  a second  branch  of  the  Saxon  house.  Maurice  had  seen 
the  opportunity  of  uniting  the  Saxon  electoral  possessions  with  his  own,  and, 
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for  his  support  of  the  Emperor,  had  been  invested  with  most  of  the  possessions 
of  his  unfortunate  cousin,  John. 

But  Maurice  was  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  Everywhere  he  went 
through  Germany,  the  people  hurled  after  him  the  cry  of  “Traitor!”  The 
Emperor’s  word  was  broken  to  him  on  some  minor  points.  He  found  himself 
thrust  with  other  Germans  into  subordinate  positions  at  court,  where  all  the 
pleasures  and  honors  went  to  Spanish  favorites.  So  Maurice  and  other  German 
nobles  plotted  with  Erance,  promising  her  king  four  German  cities  of  Alsace 
in  return  for  help  against  Charles. 

A considerable  Saxon  army  was  gathered,  under  the  pretence  of  assaulting 
the  Protestant  city  of  Magdeburg,  which  the  Emperor  had  condemned.  Then 
suddenly  Maurice  led  the  army  into  Southern  Germany,  where  the  Emperor 
was  resting  with  his  court,  unsuspicious  of  danger.  The  few  imperial  troops 
were  overwhelmed,  and  the  mighty  potentate  had  only  just  time  to  climb  into  a 
litter  and  flee.  Suffering  severely  with  the  gout,  he  was  jounced  in  terrified 
haste  over  the  Alpine  passes  to  safety  in  Carinthia.  Maurice  was  only  a few 
hours  behind  him.  Indeed,  it  is  related  that  the  Saxon  duke  could  easily  have 
seized  his  victim,  but  that  he  purposely  dallied,  saying  he  had  “ no  cage  to  fit 
so  big  a bird.  ” 

At  the  same  time  the  King  of  France  marched  his  troops  across  the  border 
as  “ Protector  of  the  Liberties  of  Germany,”  and  began  seizing  the  cities  agreed 
upon.  It  was  the  first  deliberate  encroachment  of  France  upon  lands  admittedly 
German,  and  it  had  been  invited  and  encouraged  by  German  princes. 

The  despotic  power  which  Charles  thought  to  establish  over  the  empire  was 
dispelled  by  Maurice’s  sudden  action,  and  disappeared  like  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud.  Once  more  the  princes  were  practically  independent.  The  Emperor 
was  compelled  by  Maurice  to  agree  to  the  “ Peace  of  Augsburg,”  which  con- 
firmed to  each  little  German  state  the  right  to  worship  as  it  pleased. 

Or,  rather,  as  its  ruler  pleased,  for  with  peculiar  arrogance,  the  princes,  at 
the  very  moment  they  were  claiming  religious  liberty  for  themselves,  denied  it 
to  their  people.  It  was  agreed  that  each  ruler  should  have  the  right  to  enforce 
his  own  religion  within  his  own  domain.  In  the  Protestant  states  this  gener- 
ally resulted  in  the  people’s  faith  being  left  to  themselves ; but  the  Catholic 
princes  were,  as  a rule,  less  lenient.  The  old  laws  of  the  Church  were  still 
applied,  and  heretics  were  banished,  or  even  executed.  The  people  of  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate  had  to  reverse  their  outward  faith  four  times,  with  as  many 
changing  rulers. 

This  bewildering  “Peace”  of  Augsburg  was  scarce  established  (1555)  when 
Charles,  disgusted  with  the  uncertainties  of  life,  resigned  all  his  dignities  and 
retired  to  a Spanish  monastery.  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  he  gave  with  his 
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Italian  possessions  to  his  son  Philip.  The  empire  passed  to  his  brother  Fer« 
dinand.  And  so,  to  the  inexpressible  relief  of  the-  Germans,  they  found  them- 
selves delivered  from  the  gloomy  menace  of  the  Spanish  throne,  free  to  work 
out  their  religious  problem  for  themselves. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  what  the  Reformation  might  have  become,  had  a truly 
German  Emperor  like  Maximilian  sat  upon  the  throne,  or  had  Charles  seen  fit 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  and  guide  it  with  conservative 
wisdom,  instead  of  ignoring  it  as  he  did,  except  for  occasional  spasmodic  inter- 
ference. But  his  whole  aim  had  been  the  establishing  for  himself  of  a vast 
individual  power,  backed  by  Spanish  soldiers  and  Spanish  gold.  For  one 
moment  he  seemed  to  have  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  then  Duke  Maurice 
taught  him.  something  he  had  not  suspected  of  the  dogged  independence  of  the 
German  race. 

“ You  Germans,”  a learned  churchman  had  written  but  a little  while  before, 
“ might  be  again  as  you  once  were,  masters  of  the  world,  but  for  your  multitude 
of  rulers.  ” The  time  was  coming  when  no  man  could  write  this  again.  The 
abdication  of  Charles  left  the  Germans  divided  into  two  hostile  camps.  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  each  eying  the  other  warily  and  suspiciously,  though  by  no 
means  imagining  as  yet  toward  what  an  awful  tragedy  they  were  confusedly 
drifting. 
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Chapter  LXI 


THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  WAR  AND  THE  DEVASTATION  OF 

GERMANY 

OR  just  one  hundred  years  after  Luther  nailed  his  theses 
to  the  Wittenberg  church  door,  the  Reformation  con- 
tinued its  fairly  steady  and  peaceful  progress  in  Ger- 
many. There  was  much  friction  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  but  no  serious  war.  From  Germany  the 
new  religious  ideas  spread  rapidly  into  other  lands, 
sometimes  peacefully,  sometimes  amid  bloody  war. 
The  northern  European  countries — England,  Scotland, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden — became  wholly  Prot- 
estant, though  they  did  not  all  accept  exactly  the  doctrines 
Luther  had  taught. 

These  doctrinal  differences,  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
Protestantism,  proved  the  main  stumbling-block  to  the  political 
success  of  the  Reformation.  Even  in  Germany  the  ideas  of  the 
French  reformer,  Calvin,  became  almost  as  widely  accepted  as  those  of  Luther; 
and  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  instead  of  uniting  in  their  common  cause,  often 
opposed  each  other  quite  as  bitterly  as  they  did  the  Catholics. 

• The  empire  remained  under  the  Austrian  and  Catholic  Hapsburgs.  Charles 
V.  was,  as  we  have  seen,  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  brother,  Ferdinand  I. 
(1556-1564),  who,  through  his  long  regency,  had  become  well  known  and 
trusted  by  all  the  Germans.  He  stood  faithfully  by  the  “Peace  of  Augsburg,*' 
and  kept  his  empire  at  rest  within.  His  wars  were  with  the  Turks,  whose 
empire  during  this  century  spread  to  its  widest  extent. 
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Maximilian  II.  (1564-1576),  Ferdinand’s  son,  was  even  more  popular  than 
his  father.  He  is  described  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time,  kind-hearted 
and  everywhere  admired,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a noble  gentleman.  His 
opponents  declared  him  a “ Protestant  in  disguise.”  He  refused  to  take  any 
action  against  the  new  faith.  Indeed,  he  even  allowed  religious  freedom 
within  his  own  personal  domains.  During  his  reign,  not  only  was  all  Bohemia 
Protestant,  but  most  of  Hungary,  and  even  Austria  itself  became  so.  The  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre  of  the  French  Protestants,  which  occurred  at  this  time, 
is  said  to  have  caused  Maximilian  the  deepest  grief. 

With  the  death  of  this  able  and  enlightened  man  the  fortunes  of  Protestant- 
ism began  to  wane.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Rudolf  II.  (1576-1612), 
whose  Catholicism  was  of  a very  different  type  from  his  father’s.  Rudolf’s 
religion  was  bitter  and  severe ; but  he  was  a man  of  so  little  force  that  neither 
his  favor  nor  his  opposition  could  be  a very  serious  matter  to  any  cause.  He 
had  a superstition  that  he  would  be  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  family;  and 
this  fear  grew  upon  him,  until  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  unbalanced.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  his  palace  and  would  allow  none  but  trusted  servants  to 
approach  him.  His  main  passion  was  for  horses,  of  which  he  had  the  most 
splendid  and  expensive  stables  in  the  world.  Yet  he  seldom  rode  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  palace,  through  fear  of  being  shot.  The  passage  leading  to  his 
stables  had  deepset  windows,  built  with  an  angle,  to  prevent  his  being  fired 
upon  while  going  by  them.  His  palace  walls  were  set  with  polished  marble, 
or  with  mirrors,  that  no  one  might  steal  on  him  from  behind.  Foreign  envoys 
and  even  his  own  ministers  of  state  had  sometimes  to  disguise  themselves  as 
grooms,  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  his  presence ; and  when  discovered,  they 
were  apt  to  be  met  with  blows  and  furious  reproaches. 

At  length  Rudolf’s  brother,  Matthias,  deposed  him  from  one  of  his  kingdoms 
after  another.  In  1611  he  was  deprived  of  his  last  crown,  that  of  Bohemia, 
and  driven  from  his  favorite  palace  in  Prague.  He  cursed  the  city  and  died. 

Matthias  (1612-1619)  was  promptly  elected  to  succeed  him,  but  Matthias, 
too,  was  growing  old,  and  his  power  was  slipping  from  him.  He  was  forced  to 
delegate  much  of  his  authority  to  his  youthful  cousin,  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  a 
descendant  of  a younger  branch  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

Ferdinand  was  energetic,  uncompromising,  and  resolutely  Catholic.  It  was 
he  rather  than  the  aged  Matthias  who  precipitated  the  coming  tragedy,  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  the  great  religious  strife  of  Germans  against  Germans, 
which  destroyed  their  power,  reduced  much  of  their  land  to  a desolate  wilder- 
ness, and  robbed  the  empire  forever  of  that  shadowy  political  supremacy,  which 
had  been  dwindling  ever  since  the  days  of  Barbarossa. 

Ferdinand,  falling  back  on  the  right  of  the  prince  to  fix  the  religion  of  his 
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jijople,  had  crushed  Protestantism  in  every  estate  he  owned.  In  1615  he  and 
Matthias  began,  or  at  least  permitted,  measures  for  its  repression  in  Bohemia. 
There  were  tumults,  uprisings,  and  on  May  23.  1618,  a party  of  angry  citizens 
of  Prague  burst  into  the  council  hall,  seized  Slavata  and  Martinitz,  the  two 
most  obnoxious  of  the  Catholic  leaders,  and  hurled  them  from  the  window.  It 
was  an  ancient  form  of  Bohemian  punishment,  which  had  been  used  by  Ziska 
and  by  others.  The  window  this  time  was  over  eighty  feet  from  the  ground, 
yet  the  fall  did  not  prove  fatal.  The  men  landed  on  a soft  rubbish  heap  below, 
and  one  was  unhurt;  the  other,  though  much  injured,  survived.  Their 
secretary  was  hurled  after  them,  and  is  said  to  have  apologized  to  his  masters 
even  as  he  landed  for  his  unavoidable  discourtesy  in  alighting  upon  them. 

This  semi-comic  tragedy  opened  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  At  first  the 
struggle  was  confined  to  Bohemia  and  Austria.  The  other  states,  secure  in  the 
fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  populace  of  the  empire  was  Protestant,  looked,  on 
with  seeming  indifference.  The  Bohemians  drove  the  scattered  imperial  troops 
from  their  country. 

Meanwhile  Matthias  died,  and  Ferdinand  was  elected  to  the  imperial  throne 
as  Ferdinand  II.  (1619-1637).  The  Bohemians  besieged  him  in  Vienna.  The 
Protestant  Austrian  nobles  turned  against  him,  and  a deputation  forced  its  way 
into  the  presence  of  the  helpless  Emperor,  and  insisted  on  his  signing  for  them 
a grant  of  political  and  religious  liberty.  Ferdinand  resolutely  refused ; the 
deputation  grew  threatening.  One  fierce  noble  seized  the  Emperor  roughly  by 
the  coat  front,  crying,  with  an  offensive  nickname  for  Ferdinand,  “ Sign  it, 
Nandel ! ” A trumpet  from  the  castle  yard  interrupted  them.  It  signalled  the 
arrival  of  a body  of  imperial  troops,  who  had  slipped  through  the  lines  of  the 
besiegers,  and  came  to  the  Emperor’s  rescue. 

The  Austrian  nobles  withdrew.  Spanish  and  Cossack  troops  were  called  by 
Ferdinand  into  the  country  to  crush  all  opposition.  The  Bohemians,  wasted 
by  famine  and  plague,  retreated  into  their  own  land,  and  the  war  continued 
there.  The  people  offered  the  Bohemian  throne  to  Frederick,  the  Elector  of 
the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  and  a son-in-law  of  the  English  king,  James  I. 

Frederick  accepted,  went  to  Bohemia  in  state,  and  tried  to  draw  the  other 
Protestant  princes  to  his  help.  But  he  was  a Calvinist,  so  the  Lutherans 
refused  to  join  him.  His  new  subjects  were  mainly  Lutherans  also,  and  his 
impolitic  effort  to  enforce  his  religious  views  upon  Prague  soon  roused  the  citi- 
zens to  a state  of  revolt  against  him. 

The  Catholic  princes  of  the  empire  had  long  been  united  in  a “ League,” 
with  Bavaria  at  its  head.  Bavaria  was,  next  to  Austria,  the  most  powerful 
state  of  the  empire,  and  it  had  become  the  stronghold  of  the  Roman  faith  in 
Germany.  Now,  the  army  of  this  League,  under  its  chief,  Maximilian  of 
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Bavaria,  offered  its  services  to  the  Emperor  against  the  disunited  and  wavering 
Bohemians.  A portion  of  the  Bohemian  army  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
White  Mountain,  just  outside  of  Prague.  Frederick,  the  newly  elected  Bo- 
hemian  king,  saw  his  troops  come  fleeing  back  to  the  town,  and  their  panic 
seems  to  have  seized  him  also.  Abandoning  the  strong  walled  city,  he  swept 
such  of  his  possessions  together  as  he  could,  and  fled  in  haste  from  Bohemia. 
“ The  winter-king  ” his  enemies  called  him  in  derision,  because  bis  kingship 
had  lasted  but  one  short  winter. 

The  citizens,  disheartened  by  his  flight,  terrified  by  the  overwhelming  forces 
arrayed  against  them,  surrendered  to  Ferdinand.  Executions,  proscriptions, 
banishments,  followed  without  number.  Every  person  of  the  land  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  Catholicism.  Many  burned  their  homes  with  their  own  hands, 
and  fled  to  other  countries.  Seldom  has  liberty  been  so  utterly  trampled  under 
foot ; seldom  has  a land  been  so  completely  subjugated.  The  Bohemians,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  most  intellectual,  energetic  peoples  of  Europe,  here  prac- 
tically disappear  from  history  as  a separate  nation. 

We  turn  now  to  the  second  period  of  this  deplorable  war.  Its  scene  shifts 
to  the  domain  of  the  unhappy  Frederick  upon  the  Rhine.  He  himself  fled  to 
Holland,  but  his  land  was  considered  as  forfeited,  and  was  deliberately  desolated 
by  Spanish  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  The  Bohemians  had  em- 
ployed a well-known  leader  of  mercenary  troops.  Count  Mansfeld.  When  their 
cause  was  lost,  Mansfeld,  with  most  of  his  army,  amused  the  Catholic  forces 
by  negotiations,  till  he  saw  his  opportunity,  when  he  slipped  away  from  them, 
and  led  his  army  to  the  Rhine.  There  he  continued  the  war  in  Frederick’s 
name,  though  really  for  his  own  sake.  His  troops  supported  themselves  by 
pillaging  the  country,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Frederick’s  Palatinate 
were  treated  almost  as  mercilessly  by  their  pretended  friends  as  by  their  open 
foes. 

The  peasants  of  Upper  Austria  also  rebelled  against  Ferdinand’s  efforts  to 
force  his  religion  upon  them.  For  a time  it  seemed  they  would  be  as  success- 
ful as  the  Swiss  mountainers  had  been.  Under  a peasant  named  Fadinger 
they  gained  several  impressive  victories ; but  he  was  killed,  and  their  cause 
collapsed  into  ruin.  In  its  last  stages  their  struggle  was  taken  up  by  an  un- 
known leader,  who  was  called  simply  “ the  Student.  ” But  it  was  too  late. 
Remarkable  and  romantic  as  was  the  Student’s  career,  his  exploits  and  victories 
could  not  save  the  cause,  and  he  perished  at  the  head  of  his  followers. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  along  the  Rhine  assumed  more  and  more  the  savage 
character  that  made  it  so  destructive  to  the  land.  Mansfeld,  driven  from  the 
Palatinate,  supported  his  ferocious  troops  almost  entirely  by  plundering. 
Tilly,  the  chief  general  of  the  Catholic  League,  followed  similar  tactics,  and 
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wherever  they  passed,  the  land  lay  ruined  behind  them.  Some  of  the  lesser 
Protestant  princes  joined  Mansfeld,  but  Tilly  proved  a great  military  leader, 
and  his  opponents  were  slowly  crowded  back  into  northern  Germany.  The 
Emperor  forced  his  religion  upon  the  Rhine  districts,  as  he  had  upon  Bohemia 
and  Austria.  The  Protestant  world  at  last  began  to  take  alarm.  Both  England 
and  Holland  lent  Mansfeld  support.  The  King  of  Denmark,  drawing  as  many 
of  the  Protestant  German  princes  as  possible  to  his  side,  joined  vigorously  in 
the  contest. 

This  Danish  struggle  may  be  considered  the  third  period  of  the  war.  It 
lasted  from  about  1625  to  1629,  and  introduces  one  of  the  two  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  period. 

Albert  of  Waldstein,  or  Wallenstein,  as  he  is  generally  called,  was  a native 
of  Bohemia,  who  joined  the  Catholics,  and  won  military  fame  and  experience 
fighting  on  the  imperial  side  in  the  Bohemian  war.  He  acquired  vast  wealth 
through  marriage  and  the  purchase  of  the  confiscated  Protestant  estates. 
Proving  a remarkably  capable  financial  manager,  he  was  soon  the  richest  sub- 
ject in  the  empire,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Friedland,  a district  of  Bohemia. 

All  of  these  successes  were  to  Wallenstein  mere  preliminary  steps  to  an 
even  more  boundless  ambition.  He  studied  the  political  outlook,  and  his  keen 
eye  saw  the  possibility  of  vastly  expanding  Mansfeld’s  barbaric  system  of  sup- 
porting his  soldiers  by  plunder.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  had  but  few  troops 
of  his  own,  and  they  were  needed  for  quelling  rebellion  within  his  personal 
domains.  For  carrying  on  the  war  along  the  Rhine,  he  was  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  princes  of  the  Catholic  League  and  their  army  under  Tilly. 

Wallenstein  now  came  forward  and  offered  to  supply  the  Emperor  with  a 
powerful  imperial  army  which  should  not  cost  him  a penny.  This  offer,  coming 
from  a mere  private  gentleman,  sounded  absurd ; and  for  a time  Wallenstein 
was  put  aside  with  contemptuous  laughter.  At  last  the  Emperor  told  him,  if 
he  thought  he  could  raise  as  many  as  ten  thousand  men,  to  go  ahead.  “ If  I 
have  only  ten  thousand,”  said  Wallenstein,  “we  must  accept  what  people 
choose  to  give  us.  If  I have  thirty  thousand,  we  can  take  what  we  like.” 

The  answer  makes  plain  his  whole  system.  His  troops  supported  and  paid 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  neighborhood  where  they  were  quartered.  If 
it  was  a district  which  upheld  the  Emperor,  they  took  “ contributions  to  the 
necessity  of  the  empire.”  If  the  land  opposed  him,  no  polite  words  were 
needed  to  justify  its  pillage.  Within  three  months  Wallenstein  had  nearly 
fifty  thousand  men  under  his  standard,  drawn  to  him  by  the  tempting  offers  of 
plunder  that  his  agents  held  out.  If  the  war  had  been  terrible  before,  imagine 
the  awful  phase  it  now  assumed,  and  the  blighting  curse  that  fell  upon  unhappy 
Germany ! 
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Modern  justice  can  find  little  to  choose  thereafter  between  the  methods  of 
the  opposing  armies.  We  speak,  therefore,  only  of  the  martial  genius  which 
Wallenstein  displayed.  He  completely  outmaneuvred  Mansfeld,  defeated  him,, 
and  drove  him  to  flight  and  death.  Then  Wallenstein  and  Tilly  proceeded  to 
destroy  the  high  military  reputation  of  the  Danish  king.  He  was  overcome  in- 
battle after  battle,  and  his  land  so  completely  devastated  that  he  prayed  for 
peace  on  any  terms. 

Peace  seemed  indeed  at  hand.  The  remaining  Lutheran  states  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg,  which  had  been  neutral  and  were  as  yet  almost  unharmed,, 
dared  not  interfere.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  might  have  arranged  everything 
as  he  chose  had  he  used  his  power  with  moderation.  But  his  hopes  had  grown 
with  his  fortunes,  and  he  seems  to  have  planned  the  establishment  of  such  an 
absolute  power  over  Germany  as  had  been  the  aim  of  his  ancestor,  Charles  V. 
Ferdinand  passed  laws  and  gave  decrees,  without  any  pretence  of  calling  a 
council,  or  seeking  the  approval  of  the  princes.  His  general,  Wallenstein,  was 
given  one  of  the  conquered  states  as  his  dukedom;  and  Wallenstein  declared 
openly  that  his  master  had  no  further  need  of  councils ; the  time  had  come  for 
Germany  to  be  governed  as  were  France  and  Spain. 

The  Catholic  princes,  with  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  at  their  head,  became 
frightened  by  the  giant  they  themselves  had  created,  and  began  to  take 
measures  for  their  own  preservation.  They  demanded  that  Wallenstein  be 
removed  from  his  command.  The  Emperor,  perhaps  himself  afraid  of  his  too 
powerful  general,  finally  consented. 

There  still  remained,  however,  the  serious  question  whether  Wallenstein 
would  accept  his  dismissal.  His  huge  and  ever  growing  army  was  absolutely 
under  his  control.  His  infiuence  over  the  troops  was  extraordinary.  A firm 
believer  in  astrology,  he  asserted  that  the  stars  promised  him  certain  success, 
and  his  followers  believed  him.  Tall  and  thin,  dark  and  solemn,  silent  and 
grim,  wearing  a scarlet  cloak  and  a long,  blood-red  feather  in  his  hat,  he  was 
declared  by  popular  superstition  to  be  in  league  with  the  devil,  invulnerable 
and  unconquerable.  No  evil  act  of  his  soldiery  did  he  ever  rebuke.  Only  two 
things  he  demanded  of  them— absolute  obedience  and  unshaken  daring.  The 
man  who  flinched  or  disobeyed  was  executed  on  the  instant.  Otherwise  the 
marauders  might  desecrate  God’s  earth  with  whatsoever  hideous  crimes  they 
would.  His  troops  laughed  at  the  idea  of  being  Catholics  or  Protestants,  Ger- 
mans or  Bohemians;  they  were  “ Wallensteiners  ” and  nothing  else. 

Even  Ferdinand  would  scarcely  have  dared  oppose  his  overgrown  servant 
had  not  Wallenstein  failed  in  an  attempt  to  capture  Stralsund.  This  little 
Baltic  seaport  held  out  against  the  assaults  of  his  entire  army.  Wallenstein 
vowed  that  he  would  capture  it,  “ though  it  were  fastened  by  chains  to  heaven 
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But  each  mad  attack  of  his  wild  troopers  was  beaten  back  from  the  walls  by  the 
desperate  townsfolk;  and  at  last,  with  twelve  thousand  of  his  men  dead,  he 
retreated  from  before  the  stubborn  port.  A superstitious  load  was  lifted  from 
the  minds  even  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  his  friends.  Wallenstein  was  not 
unconquerable. 

He  accepted  the  Emperor’s  notice  of  removal  with  haughty  disdain.  He 
said  he  had  already  seen  it  in  the  stars,  that  evil  men  had  sowed  dissension  be- 
tween him  and  his  sovereign,  but  the  end  was  not  yet.  He  retired  to  his  vast 
estates  in  Bohemia,  and  lived  at  Prague  with  a magnificence  exceeding  that  of 
any  court  in  Germany.  His  table  was  always  set  for  a hundred  guests.  He 
had  sixty  pages  of  the  noblest  families  to  wait  on  him.  For  chamberlains  and 
other  household  officials,  he  had  men  who  came  from  similar  places  under  the 
Emperor. 

Meanwhile,  a new  defender  had  sprung  up  for  exhausted  Protestantism, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  invaded  Germany  in  1630  and  called  on 
the  Protestants  to  help  him  in  the  fight  to  save  their  faith.  All  Europe  had 
grown  afraid  of  the  tremendous  and  increasing  power  of  the  Hapsburg  Emperor. 
Not  only  was  Protestant  England  in  league  with  the  Swedes,  but  Catholic 
France,  under  its  shrewd  minister,  Richelieu,  also  upheld  them.  Still  the  bur- 
den of  actual  fighting  fell  upon  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  proved  himself  the 
greatest  military  leader  of  the  age,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  Protestant  Europe,  the 
noblest  and  sublimest  man  since  Luther. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  analyze  the  motives  of  the  Swedish  king,  the 
**  Lion  of  the  North,”  as  he  is  called.  How  much  he  was  actuated  by  ambi- 
tion, how  much  by  religion,  perhaps  he  himself  might  have  found  it  hard  to 
say.  His  coming  marks  the  turning  point  of  the  contest;  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ments constitute  the  fourth  period  of  the  war. 

Tilly  opposed  him  with  the  army  of  the  Catholic  League — Tilly,  the  victor 
of  thirty  desperate  battles.  The  Emperor  and  his  court  laughed,  and,  thinking 
of  the  Bohemian  king  and  the  Dane,  said : “ Another  of  these  snow  kings  has 
come  against  us.  He,  too,  will  melt  in  our  southern  sun.” 

The  Protestant  princes  hesitated,  fearing  to  join  Gustavus;  he  was  ham- 
pered on  every  side.  Tilly  in  his  very  face  stormed  the  great  Protestant  city 
of  Magdeburg,  and  sacked  it  with  such  merciless  brutalities  as  raised  a cry  of 
horrified  disgust,  even  in  that  age  of  atrocities.  “Never  was  such  a victory,” 
wrote  Tilly  to  the  Emperor,  “ since  the  storming  of  Troy  or  of  Jerusalem.  I 
am  sorry  you  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  were  not  there  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.” 
A heap  of  blackened  ruins,  hiding  a few  hundred  famished  and  broken  outcasts, 
was  all  that  remained  of  a splendid  and  prosperous  city  of  forty  thousand  souls. 

Tilly’s  object  in  this  bloody  deed  seems  to  have  been  to  terrify  the  rest  of 
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Protestant  Germany  into  submission.  If  so,  he  failed  of  his  purpose.  Gus. 
tavus  promptly  abandoned  gentle  measures,  and  by  a threat  of  force  compelled 
the  Saxon  elector  to  join  him.  He  then  met  Tilly  in  a fierce  battle  near 
Leipsic  and  utterly  defeated  him.  Tilly  fled,  and  his  army  was  almost  anni- 
hilated, the  fugitives  who  escaped  the  Swedes  falling  victims  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  enraged  Protestant  peasantry.  Few  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  sack 
of  Magdeburg  lived  long  to  boast  of  their  achievement. 

Gustavus  swept  victoriously  through  all  the  Rhineland.  One  Catholic 
prince  or  bishop  after  another  was  defeated.  The  advance  soon  became  little 
more  than  a triumphal  procession,  city  after  city  opening  its  gates  to  welcome 
him.  The  Saxon  army  conquered  Bohemia;  Gustavus  reached  Bavaria. 

There  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  River  Lech  the  Bavarian  army  under 
Tilly  and  Prince  Maximilian  was  drawn  up  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Prot- 
estant troops.  It  seemed  impossible  to  cross  the  broad  and  deep  stream  in  the 
face  of  such  a force  and  such  a general.  Gustavus  kept  up  a tremendous  can- 
nonade for  three  days.  He  burned  great  fires  along  the  shore,  that  the  smoke 
might  conceal  his  movements.  Tilly  was  struck  down  by  a cannon  ball,  the 
whole  Bavarian  army  fell  into  confusion,  and  the  Swedes  rushed  across  the 
river  almost  unopposed.  Maximilian  fled  with  his  army;  and  Bavaria,  which 
as  yet  had  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  war,  was  in  its  turn  plundered  by  an 
enemy. 

The  stars  in  their  courses  seemed  indeed  to  fight  for  Wallenstein.  From 
the  moment  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  the  triumphant  cause  of  the  • 
Emperor  had  fallen,  fallen  until  now  it  lay  in  utter  ruin.  The  Saxons  held 
Bohemia;  all  western  Germany  was  in  Gustavus’  hands;  nothing  interposed 
between  the  conquerors  and  defenceless  Austria — nothing  but  Wallenstein. 

Messenger  after  messenger  sped  from  the  Emperor  to  his  offended  general, 
entreating  him  to  reaccept  his  command.  Wallenstein  dallied,  and  postponed 
his  consent,  until  he  had  wrung  from  his  despairing  sovereign  such  terms  as 
never  general  secured  before  or  since.  Practically  Wallenstein  became  as 
exalted  in  authority  as  the  Emperor  himself,  and  wholly  independent  of  his 
former  master.  He  was  to  carry  on  the  war  or  to  make  peace  entirely  as  he 
saw  fit,  without  interference  of  any  sort.  Certain  provinces  of  Austria  were 
given  him  to  hold  as  a guarantee  of  the  Emperor’s  good  faith. 

The  mere  raising  of  the  great  general’s  standard  drew  around  him  another 
army  of  “ Wallensteiners,”  with  whom  he  marched  against  Gustavus.  Two  of 
the  ablest  military  leaders  in  history  were  thus  pitted  against  each  other. 
There  were  clever  marches  and  countermarches,  partial,  indecisive  attacks,  and 
at  last  a great  culminating  battle  at  Lutzen,  in  Saxony,  November  6,  1632. 

Gustavus  won;  but  he  perished  on  the  field.  He  was  always  exposing  him- 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREATEST  NATIONS 

' ...  I and  ■"  

The  World’s  Famous  Events 

will  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BAB  YLONIA  and  ASSYRIA, 
The  HEBREWS,  The  PHOENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 


Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 
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A FEW  REASONS  WHY 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 

It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  tmderstand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

There  is  no  confusion ; the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 
dozen,  years  ago  was  aU  wrong. 

There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

There  is  a pronotmcing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 
in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
authorities  and  their  best  books. 

The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  eveiything. 

The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures  is  here  carried  into  history. 

The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

They  form  in  themselves  a complete  history  from  which  youleam  unconsciously  andrapidly. 

Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,  etc., which  would  take  pages  of  textto  describe. 

The  pictures  include  most  of  the  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 
from  every  country. 

Thus  they  form  an  art  education  in  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 
Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
cuch  more  modem  masters  as: 


THE  ITALIANS 
AND  SPANIARDS 
Michelangelo 
Titian 
Veronese 
Corregio 
Riva 

Velasquez 


THE  GERMANS 


THE  FRENCH 


Durer  David 

Rembrandt  Dore 

Rubens  Gerome 

Van  Dyke  Cabanel 

Eaulbach  Bougereau 

Bendemann  Tissot 

Makart  Rochegrosse 

and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 


THE  ENGUSH 

Hogarth 

Turner 

Martin 

Alma-Tadema 
Lord  Leighton 
Riviere 
Hunt 


THE  AMERICANS 
AND  OTHERS 
West 
Sargent 
Abbey 
Bridgman 
Munkacsy 
Moty 


TERMS  OF  PUBLICATION 

1.  The  work  will  he  completed  in  81  sections  of  S4  pages  of  text. 

2.  Each  section  will  contain  12  full-page  illustrations  and  12  pages  of  picture  descriptions. 

5.  The  complete  work  will  contain  ten  photogravures  printed  on  J apan-Vellum  paper,  several  historical  maps  specially 

prepared  and  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  other  full-page  illustrations  printed  on  enamelled  paper,  besides  hundreds 
of  text  illustrations. 

4.  No  subscriber’s  name  will  be  received  for  less  than  the  complete  work,  and  no  order  can  be  cancelled. 

6.  The  sections  are  payable  on  delivery,  the  carrier  not  being  permitted  to  give  credit  or  receive  money  in  odPftnoe. 

6.  Subscribers  removing  or  not  being  regularly  supplied  will  please  address  the  publisher. 


F.  R>  NIQLUTSCH,  29  & 31  East  22d  Street  (near  Broadway),  New  York 


